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The Newsvenders who serve this Paper will be good enough to go 
for it henceforward to No. 26, Brydges street, opposite York 
street, a few doors from Drury Lane Theatre; where premises are 
taken for its exclusive publication. —The Tatter may now be had 
the first thing every morning, regularly with the other Morning 
Journals. 





THE DISTRESSED IRISH. 
Ir is a standing boast of the English, that they are a charitable 
people, that the voice of misery is never raised in vain, and that the 
knowledge of great distress in any part of Europe is alone sufficient 
to produce a public subscription to a large amount. All this is 
well, but the boasting part. We do good, but we do it somewhat 
ostentatiously ; and sometimes by letting misery prevail a long 
time, and by adopting singular expedients for relieving it when we 
do stir ourselves. We make it questionable whether our charity is 
deeply rooted, and whether our self-gratification is not often the 
origin of actions, which to a certain extent have a practically good 
result. But when a desirable object is to be accomplished, it is nog 
perhaps advisable to inquire too curiously into motives; the case 
may be pressing, and the means adopted, if not the best that might 
be devised, do good as far as they go, and are not necessarily the 
final ones : others may follow still more effective. We were there- 
fore glad to hear that the King and Queen were about to patronise 
a ball at Drury Lane Theatre, for the benefit of our distressed fel- 
low-creatures in Ireland, and equally glad to see, what was indeed 
to be expected, the throngs of rank and fashion, which last night 
assembled there. The amount collected will no doubt be a large 
one, and we hope that those who may have been the means of con- 
tributing to it, will watch that the end in view be accomplished. 
Let the persons of rank and opulence who have patronised this 
ball not be satisfied until they know that the misery which they 
have been instrumental in diminishing, by partaking themselves, in a 
gratifying entertainment, heightened to their taste by the presence 
of Royalty, is not only diminished, but extinguished. Men of every 
station in society have human feelings, although bad habits tend 
much to stifle them; but reflection once awakened, who can doubt 
that a restlessness would ensue which would not cease while a fel- 
low-creature stood in need. Could any one of those present last 
night allow starvation to ensue in his apartment, in his house, or 
even in his neighbourhood, without doing his utmost to prevent so 
fearful a calamity ? We are persuaded that few or none could. Why 
then should they allow it at a small distance, and with such ready 
means of transmitting effectual relief as our improved modes of 
communication offer. In some parts of Ireland, where distress now 
prevails, the means of persons in the immediate vicinity are not 
sufficient for the purpose, and those at a distance should consider 
that circumstance as an additional call on them for larger aid, pre- 
senting, as it does, additional aggravation to the misery of the 
sufferers. We cannot help speculating on what will be the conver- 
sation of the assembly when, the excitement over, they shall find 
themselves in their own rooms, furnished with every luxury, and 
with servants at hand to minister to their smallest desires? Some 
will speak of the éclat with which the whole went off, and others, 
perhaps, of the personal appearance of themselves or others; but 
the better-natured will ask themselves whether they can do nothing 
more ; whether they ought to stop short in an imperfectly accom- 
plished good work, and whether they ought not, if necessary, to forego 








something of personal enjoyment, rather than let whole families 
perish, and the tenderest ties be dissolved, by the uncompromising 
gnawings of hunger. We repeat, that reflection must tend to a 
good issue. They cannot shew themselves so devoid of common 
sympathy as to let it be otherwise. Their hearts will tell them 
what to do, and let them not disregard its dictates. Let them 
resolve, in the spirit of the noble Sir Philip Sidney, the model of 
all that is chivalrous and estimable, to recognise no party distinc- 
tions of rank or country, nor harbour any pitiful excuses which their 
own fictitious wants may suggest to them; but generously, and in 
the hearty spirit of real beneficence, penetrate the true principle of 
action in such cases; and as Sidney, suffering from thirst and wounds 
himself, resigned the cup to the common soldier, because the latter’s 
necessity was greater than his, may they, not called upon for any 
such sacrifice, shew at least that they understand and admire it, by 
instant contributions to the full demand of the exigency. 








ERRORS AND ANACHRONISMS. 


In a small volume, which we have just received, entitled ‘ Manu- 
script Memorials, a chapter is devoted to the ‘Errors and Ana- 
chronisms’ contained in works of talent. The author has the good 
sense to consider them as ‘ mere slips and trippings to which all 
men are liable in unguarded moments,’ but he treats the matter 
with undue gravity, when he talks of reading great men ‘a valuable 
lesson on their own infallibility, and !owering the mole-hills of con- 
ceit, &c.’ The truth is, great men are apt to be very indifferent 
about these particularities, not from contempt of them, but because 
they are too intent on higher objects, and know that in such points 
the most ordinary people may raise themselves to a level with the most 
eminent. Great men, therefore, stand in need of no lesson on the sub- 
ject. They are content to be vulnerable in the heel. Mr Hazlitt 
has observed of Shakspeare’s blunder in alluding to an inland town 
as a seaport, that it is an offence against geography, but not against 
poetry, and Shakspeare is to be judged of as a poet and a painter 
of life and manners, and not as a geographer. A few years ago, 
nothing was more common than for men professing to be critics to 
select such instances, and even more excusable inadvertencies, as 
proofs of the want of talent of the authors under their review ; now, 
owing to the advance of knowledge, such criticisms would be 
scouted by most readers, and be regarded in their true light, as proofs 
of the incompetence of the reviewers. At that time it would have 
been useful to collect such instances as an antidote to the ignorance 
of the critics, and for the encouragement of young men of genius 
who often suffered by it, and the want of discrimination in the pub- 
lic; and even now that a better understanding prevails as to the 
relative importance of qualities, a selection is not without its use, 
and is at least curious. We shall give a few specimens :— 


From painters:—‘ There is a painting at Windsor of Antonio 
Verrio, in which he has introduced himself, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and Bap. May, surveyor of the works, in long periwigs, as specta- 
tors of Christ’s healing the sick.’ 

‘ N. Poussin’s celebrated painting of Rebecca at the Well, has 
the whole back ground decorated with Grecian architecture.’ 

‘ A painter of Toledo represented the three wise men of the East 
coming to worship, and bringing their presents to our Lord upon 
his birth at Bethlehem, as three Arabian or Indian kings; two of 
them are white, and one of them black; but, unhappily, when he 
drew the latter part of them kneeling, their legs being necessarily a 
little intermixed, he made three 4lack feet for the negro king, and 
but three white feet for the two white kings; and yet neyer disco- 
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vered the mistake till the piece was presented to the king, and 
hung up in the great church.’ 


among his paintings from the Old Testament.’ 


Saxon painters. He thus writes: “ They were far from haying the 
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‘ Albert Durer represented an angel in a flowered petticoat, driving 
Adam and Eve from Paradise? 
* Paul Veronese placed Benedictine fathers and Swiss soldiers 


‘ Mr Strutt has detected some singular improprieties of our 


least idea of anything more ancient than the manners and customs 
of their own particular times. They put our Saviour, Noah, Abra- 
ham, and King Edgar, a\l in the same habit; and in some MSS., 
in the reign of Henry VI, are exhibited the figures of Meleager, 
Hercules, Jason, &c. in the full dress of the great Lords of that 
Prince’s, Court.’ 
From. poets :— 
‘ Then down I laid my head, 
Done on cold earth, and for g while was dead. 
! sottish fool, said [' 


‘ Silence and horror fill the place around,* 


Echo itself dares scarce repeat the sound.’ Cow Ley. 
‘ A horrid silence first invades the ear.’ Drypen. 


MiscelJaneous writers :-— 

* Quintus Curtius, though a polished historian, bas. committed 

many gross geographical blunders. He takes Arabia Felix for the | 
desarts of Arabia, and conveys the riveys Tigris and Euphrates 
through Media, where they never yet ran.’ 
“PD Aquin, the French king’s physician, in his Memoir on the | 
Preparation of Bark, there takes Mantissa, (which is the title of | 
the appendix to the History of Plants, by Johnstone) for the name 
of an author, and who, he observes, is so evtremely rare, that he 
only knows him dy name.’ 


- 
fi 


* This is true to the mind, though false tothe eye. Silence affects the 
hearing faculty when it suddenly follows noise. It is notorious that the 
soundest sleepers, awake at the moment a preacher concludes his sermon, — 
Pope. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE.* 


We have the same praise to give to this work, and the same fault 
to find with it as before. The faults, however, are verbal; and the | 
information conveyed entertaining and solid. The ‘ Because’ does | 
not always very properly lead the answer to the ‘Why: but 
great deal of knowledge is compressed in little space, and the arbi- 
trary nature of the plan renders it of a very select description. 
We give, as before, some of the most noyel and amusing speci- 
mens :— 

‘ White cats with blue eyes are always deaf.’ | 

* The step of the elephant is so sure, that it never stumbles even | 
on the worst roads.’ | 

* Why are horses so short lived in England ? 

* Because of the absurd practice of running our race-horses at 
two or three years old, working others long before their limbs are | 
knit, or their strength come, and cruelly exacting from them ser- | 
vices far beyond their years.. Their age does not average eleven 
years. Cuvier says, that it may safely be asserted, that more horses 
are consumed in England, in every ten years, than in any other 
country in the world, in ten times that period, except those which 
perish in war.’ 

‘Why are whales seen in the greatest numbers in the olive waters 
of the Greenland sea ? 








| 
| 


* Because of the incalculable number of medus, or animalcule, 
in these waters, which occupy about a fourth of the Greenland sea, 
or aboye 20,000 square miles. The whales cannot derive any direct 
subsistence from the animalcule ; but these form the food of other 
minute creatures, which then support others, till at length animals are 
produced of such a size as to afford a morsel for their mighty 
devourers. 

* Mr Scoresby estimates that two square miles of these waters 
contain 23,888,000,000,000,000 animalcule; and as this number is 
beyond the ragge of human words and conceptions, he illustrates 
it by observingthat $0,000 persons would have been employed since 
the cre ition,im) counting it.’ 

* Fuicut or Braps,—Hawks and many other birds probably fly 
at the rate of 150 miles an hour; an eider duck at 90 miles an 

* Knowledge for the People, or the Plain Why and Because, Zoolo- 


ical Sertes. Second Edition. By John Timbs, Editor of Laconics. 
fomo. pp 284. Low. ; 
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hour. Sir George Cayley computes the common crow to fly at 
nearly 25 miles an hour ; and Spallanzani found that of the swallow 
about 92 miles, while he conjectures the rapidity of the swift to be 
nearly three times greater. A falcon which belonged to Henry 1V 
of France, escaped from Fontainebleau, and in 24 hours afterwards 
was found at Malta, a distance computed to be no less than 
1530 miles ; a velocity nearly equal to 57 miles an hour, supposing 
the falcon to have been unceasingly on the wing. But as such 
birds never fly by night, and allowing the day to be at the longest, 
his flight was perhaps equal to 75 miles an hour. If we even 
restrict the migratory flight of birds to 50 miles an hour, how easily 
can they perform their most extensive migrations! Fair winds may 
perhaps aid them at the rate of 30 or 40 miles an hour; nay, with 
three times greater rapidity.’— Fleming. 

‘ Why are rooks less abundant than formerly ? 

‘ Because their haunts have been disturbed by the felling of 
trees, in consequence of the increased value of timber, and the 
changes in our manners and ideas. Rooks love to build near the 
habitation of man; but their delight, the long avenue, is no longer 
the fashion ; and the poor birds have been dispersed to settle on 
single distant trees in the copse, and are captured and persecuted. 
In many counties very few rookeries remain, where once they were 
considered as a necessary appendage, and regularly pointed out the 
abbey, the hall, the court-house, and the grange.’—Anapp. 

* The following anecdote of the rook is related in the Zoological 
‘Journal, and merits introduction here, for the excellent lesson it 
affords to man :—A gentleman occupied a farm in Essex, where he 
shad hot long resided, before numerous rooks built their nests on 
ithe trees surrounding his premises: the rookery was much prized ; 
‘the farmer, however, being induced to hire a larger farm about 
three quarters of a mile distant, he left the farm and the rookery ; 


| but, to his great surprise and pleasure, the whole rookery deserted 


‘their former habitation, and came to the new one of their old 
master. It ought to be added, that this gentleman was strongly 
attached to all animals whatsoever, and of course used them kindly.’ 

* Why do bull-finches pipe ? 

* Because they are taken when very young, from their nests, and 
taught by a barrel-organ. Their tuition is a task of strict discipline, 
and is commenced when they first begin to whistle, or at the age of 
two months. They are taught in classes of about six in number; 
they are naturally great mimics; the barrel organ is of a single 
diapason, and only plays one air. The birds, before they make 


| their first essay, are comparatively starved, are placed in a dark 
® | room round the organ, and the air is played slowly to them. The 


moment they mimic the organ, the light is admitted into the room, 
and a little food is given to them; this is repeated so often, and 


| works upon them so mechanically, that the organ is to them a sure 


presage of their being fed. During this time they are fed and 
attended by one person only, After a month’s drilling, they are 
handed over to boys, who are employed to play to them. Each boy 
takes a bird; and during these exercises, or rather rehearsals, they 
| are occasionaly visited, and always fed, by their old teacher; who, 
| by various motions of the head and mouth, checks or encourages 
them in their piping, according to their merits: for instance, when 
they repeat a steve too often, he scowls and blows upon them; 
and when they proceed correctly, he waves his head. They per- 
fectly understand these motions, and by dint of perseverance on the 
part of the teacher, and attention and practice on theirs, acquire 
the habit of piping, which never leaves them till death. It is, how- 
ever, observable, that, though all the bull-finches have the same 
advantages as far as teaching goes, and the same power of voice, 
there are not above five out of a hundred that pipe correctly. 

‘ Blumenbach says, “ Both sexes readily learn to whistle tunes, 
to sing in parts, and even to pronounce words.” ? 


AN HONEST FACE. 


‘One day when the Caliph Omar was sitting in council with the 
companions of the Prophet, and great men of his time, two young 
men appeared before him, leading a third, whose beauty attracted 

| general attention. Omar gave them a sign to approach, and one of 
| the two, who held the third, spoke to the following offwet — 

*“ We are two brothers, whose happiness it. was to have a father, 
who, for his virtues, was esteemed by the whole tribe. He was in 
the habit of we alking in his garden to enjoy the air, and this young 
man killed him there. We have apprehended him, and brought 
him hither for the purpose of receiving from you the right of reta- 
liation.’’—“ Answer to this,” said Omar to the young man, who 
stood before him with the greatest calmness, retaining a placid and 
guiltless countenance; and he proceeded with great natural elo- 
| quence to defend himself thus :— 
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« “ They are right; yet hear me, Commander of the Faithful. 1 
belong to a Bedouin family, who wander about the desart. One 
of our young and finest camels approached the wal! of the city, to 
crop the tender branches of a tree that hung over it; an old man 
appeared above the wall and rolled down a huge stone, which 
crushed my young camel,—he sank down beside me dead. In my 
rage I seized the stone, and flung it back towards the wall, where it 
struck the old man who had killed my eamel. The blow was mor- 
tal, I sought to save myself by flight, but these two young persons 
apprehended, and have brought me before you.”—‘ Thou hast 
confessed thy crime,” said Omar, ‘‘ the punishment of retaliation 
awaits thee.”—“ I am ready 4o endure, it;” replied the young man, 
“but [ have a younger brother, whom our father on his death-bed 
particularly recommended to my care. The property, which by 
inheritance, falls to him, lies buried in a spot known to nove but 
myself. If you cause me to be put to death before | have delivered 
it to him, you will hereafter, OQ Commander of the Faithful! have 
to answer for the loss of his inheritance before God. Grant me 
but three days to arrange this business in.” When Omar had 
reflected for a moment, he said ; “ But who will be responsible for 

our return?” The young man pointed te Abizar, one of the mem- 
Sor of the council, who, with no other security than the confidence 
which the physiognomy of the young man inspired him with, con- 
sented to become the guarantee of the young man. 

‘The third day was almost at an ae the Bedouin came not 
yet. The two brothers began to demand with a loud yoice the 
blood of the man who had taken upon himself to answer for the 
murderer’s return. The companions of the Prophet opposed it: 
but the severe Omar pronounced sentence, that the life of Abizar 
should be taken if the young man returned not before the setting of 
the sun. At that very moment he re-appeared, breathless with haste, 
and in profuse perspiration, “I have,” said he, “put my bro- 
ther’s money in safety, pardon me if the excessive heat has retarded 
me more than I expected.” “ Commander of the Faithful,” said 
Abizar, “ I have been security for this youth without having known 
anything of him, and inspired with confidence in him solely through 
his honest countenance—behold him here! Let us no more say 
there is neither truth nor honour upon earth.” 

‘ All were astonished at the upright conduct of the youth, and 
the two brothers, who were equally affected, withdrew their accu- 
sation, and declared they pardened him. Severe as Omar was, he 
accepted their pardon with great pleasure, and congratulated him- 
self that there was so much truth and honour under his govern- 
ment, and among the Bedouins,’—New Arabian Nights. 


— 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Rericion.—We have just enough religion to make us hate, but 
not enough to make us love one another.—Pore. 


Fietp-Marsuat Diesirscn.— Various Causes or nis Deatu. 
—Apoplexsy ; cholera; intoxication; blew his brains out ; a broken heart, 
caused by defeat ; vexation on being superseded by Paskewitsch ; mortifi- 
cation in consequence of the censure of Count Orloff on the organization of 
his army 3 and assassination, by Madame Bierzynska, in the disguise of a 
Russian grenadier.—[The poor Marshal must be very dead indeed. ]—The 
Atlas. 


— After viewing the armoury, and other curiosities in the Tower, 
which, during the progress, is not done for nothing, the visitor, at the close 
of his round, is saluted with an inscription, stating, ‘ It is expected that 
visitors will compliment the Warden.’ This a French gentleman recently 
construing literally, he began to load his liveried Cicerone with such a cloud 
of eulogy as astonished the bystanders, and it was not for some time that the 
worthy beef-eater was able to convince the foreigner, that the true English 
definition.of the word ‘ compliment,’ as there placed, had reference to pelf, 
instead of praise. 


Tux Use or Lor» Crarvgs’s.—Complaints are heard every 
day of the rapid promotion of “ transmitters of foolish faces,” and of the 
neglect of merit'and long service in the army and navy. How groundless 
they are, will appear by the following extract from Basil Hall’s new work : 
* What is indispensably require in the naval profession above all others—if 
its present lofty station is to be preserved—is not alone great mental 
powers, or zeal, or industry, or experience, or even all these combined to 
any conceivable amount, but the essential spirit, if | may so term it, of a 
gentleman. . , . It is the aristocratical classes of the community, and they 
alone, who can give a right tone to manners, by setting the fashion in every- 
thing which is true in principle, or practically wise in morals and in eek: 
ties, &c. . . . Asthere is no method by which such persous (men of rank) 
can be impressed into the service, we must, of necessity, enter into some 
tacit kind of compromise, and agree to take them upon the best terms for 
which we can enli-t them as volunteers. It seems clear, that, unless they 
weré certain, or next to certain, of getting on, shortly after becoming eligi- 
ble to the different ranks, such persons would speedily cease to exist in the 
navy at all.’—There is nothing good in Great Britain under the rank of a 
gentleman. In those only who have Norman blood in their veins, or five 




















Otp Tea Leaves anp Recent’s Puncu.—aAfter everything that 
hot water can extract from tea leaves has been extracted, they will stil! yield, 
when subjected to the searching power of any strong spirit, nearly as strong 
an infusion as ever. Whoever, therefore, is ambitious of rivalling, at a 
cheap rate, his late Majesty (of comfort-loving memory) in the flavour of 
his punch, he has only to save the waste contents of his morning's teapot, 
for the improvement of the evening bowl.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Morat Cuaracter OF THE Frienps.—It is said that Judge 
Mellen, in his charge to the Grand Jury, at the opening of the present term 
of the Court at Portland, Maine, stated that in a. practice of 45 years, in 
which he had been intimately acquainted with the proceedings of the judicial 
Courts in that part of the coantry, he had never tien bat one instance in 
which a Member of the Society of Friends was arraigned at the bar as 
criminal,— Alexandria (N.A.) Phenix. 


— Messrs Jones and Herbert have recently started a coach to 
run between Liverpool and Cheltenham, called ‘ L’Hirondelle.’ This 
Frenchified title is not so easy to enunciate as the coachmen would wish, 
and therefore they have altered it to the more convenient one of © The Iron 
Devil,’ a nickname by which the coach is known along the entire road.— 
Chester Courant. 


Lecat Reasonine,—I have heard Chief Justice Holt affirny, that 
in all criminal cases. the most favourable interpretation should be put upon 
words, that they can possibly bear. You meet the same position asserted 
in many trials for the greatest crimes, though often very ill pra¢tised By the 
perpetual corruption of judges. And I remember at a trial in Kent, where 
Sir George Rooke was indicted for calling a gentleman knave and villain, 
the lawyer, for the defendant, brought off his client by alleging that the 
words were not injurious; for knave, in the old and true signification, 
imported only a servant; and villain.in Latin, is villicus, which is no more 
than a man employed tn country labour, or rather a baily.—Swirr. 


An Invitine Jourygy.— Your wife, my, child, is in the seventh 
island, which is the largest of all, and called by way of eminence, Wakwak. 
It takes seven months to get thither from this place. The first country to 
which you come by the way is the Land of Birds, as‘it is termed, where you 
cannot hear your own voice for the noise which the birds make with their 
songs and the flapping’ of their wings. When you have travelled eleven 
days. through this country, yee come to the Laod of Beasts, a frightful 
place of abode, on account of the howling and bellowing of wild beasts of 
every kind. Here you travel for twenty days together, before you arrive 
at the Land of the Genii. There, nothing is heard hnt horrid yells, wothing 
is seen but treacherous meteors and clouds af smoke, which seem to obstruct 
the traveller's way on all sides. 7 traverse this country he'has no other 
means than to blindfold his horse, to bow down his head to. the saddle, and 
to ride on thus for three days at the full gallop We then finds himself 


| on the bank of a great river, which runs direct to the island of Wakwak, 


This island has its name from atree, which beans a fruit resembling human 
heads. Every morning, at Sunrise, these heads cry, ‘* Wakwak! Praise be 
to God, the author of allthis trick-track!” By this cry we always’ know 
when the sun has risen.’— New: Arabian Nighis, ; 





DUSTY OLD BOOKS, 
For a deep dust (which time does sofily shed, 
Where only time does come) their covers bear ; 
On which grave spiders streets of cobwebs spread, 
Subtle and slight, as the grave writers were, Davenanr- 
THE TRUE MEDICINE. 
When sports and riots of the restless night 
Breed days as thick, possess'd with fenny light, 
How oft have mortals, fore’d by wholesome pain, 
Return’d to sock sweet Nature’s breast again. 
Sir Joun Beaumont. 
A TBAR, 
O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear! 
Suaxsrrane’s Lover's Complaint. 
FORTITUDE. 
‘ A mean 
*Twixt fear and rashness ; not a lust obscene 
Or appetite of offending, but a skill 
Or science ofidiscerning good and ill. 
Her ends are honesty and public good ; 
And where they want, she is not understood. 
Ben ‘Jonson 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Haymanket.—Belle’s Stratagem—Friend at Court— Rosina. 
ENcLisu Orgera.—the Feudal Lady—Middle Temple—Tom Thumb. 


=... 











Queen’s THEATRE. 





FALSE AND CONSTANT. 
Dear Mr Tatier,—This elegant little theatre, thanks to the 


thousand a-year in their pockets, is anything like virtue, intelligence, and | attractive Mrs Wayterr and her pretty ballad singing, has lately 


good manners—é. e., benevolence—to be found. [un this is contained all 
the law and the Gospel. To be gentleman-like is to be good: but your 
tailor, or your shoemaker, can never be gentleman-like. This is the Tory 
faith, The conelusion is irresistible: but there is another conclusion which 
Captain Hall has omitted to draw. As the office of the aristocracy is to 
moralize the masses, and as we have also a very costly church for the same 
purpose, the effect being produced, as the Captain states, by the former, it 
is clear that the latter expensive instrument is entirely needless. If such 
effect be not produced—as the observation of acute observers, from Tacitus 
and Montesquieu dowa to Lady Ellenborough’s governess, would seem to 
show—the Captain is in a dilemma, where we leave him to get out as he best 
may.—EHxraminer. 





had better houses. Besides her popularity, this lady has now the 
additional advantage of being a star; no mean one indeed; for 
Drury, in the eyes of the many, is a great enlarger of one’s genius, 
and folks that have trod its refining boards are cleverer on the 
spot, and infinitely more to be admired. 

It has another acquisition, also, in the person of Mr Hammenron, 
a clever sketch actor, whose Irish, like Mr H. Wauxacn’s, ap- 
peared to me occasionally Scotch, and more frequently Yorkshire. 
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1 liked him, however, better in Love and Mystery, a new operetta 
of A. Ler’s, the music and dialogue of which (what I saw of them) 
are equally common-place ; though there are one or two situations 
ludicrous enough: the picture-scene, for instance, at the close of 
the first act. This by the way. 

The piece before us is the old story of a young man, who is sus- 
pected by his mistress of some trifling irregularities, being discarded | 
while she receives, out of revenge, the addresses of a gentleman 
somewhat advanced in years. He, the elderly one, is of course con- 
veniently good-natured ; so, when the lady signs the marriage-con- 
tract, in a most ardent and lover-like style he tears it up, waives all 
right to her hand, instigated, as he says, by her evident affection for 
her unhappy yet former lover, and declares that his greatest happi- 
ness will be to see them man and wife. She of course thanks the 
Major, and surreptitiously forgives Mr Trueman, without troubling 
him for an ecclaircissement. There is also a bye-plot. A young 
lady and a guardian—a cousin who is not a cousin—and a cousin 
who is. She, the young lady, mistakes the non-cousin for the cou- 
sin (whom she has not seen many years) and falls in love with him. 
The cousin comes home shortly, and is tricked into assuming the 
character of Sir George Darewell, by Sir George himself, alias the 
non-cousin. The guardian wishes the lady to marry this gentle- 
man, looking forward no doubt to her being a lady; and to the 
consequently delightful retrospect of his guardianship. She dislikes 
him however,—and, for the sake of uniformity, I conceive, he has 
an inveterate horror of her. She tells him that she intends to 
marry her cousin, Harry Severton, who is hourly expected ; that, 
from what she recollects, he must be a most desirable and adorable 
individual, and—‘ That’s me;’ says the poor fellow, with a sigh; 
and an idea strikes him.—He tells her that her cousin is a scamp ; 
that he is secretly engaged to a girl of easy virtue; and—‘ Oh, 
the wretch !’ cries the lady; ‘I'll have nothing to do with him.” 
Harry is pleased, and the scene shifts. Here we have the non- 
cousin being upbraided Sby the lady, and the real one laughing 
through his large whiskers, at having found out the hoax that has 
been played upon him. The denouément takes place ; the lady is to 
be Lady Darewell; the other lady is to be Mrs Trueman: th, 
Major and the Guardian get into the middle of the stage; and Harry 
Severton is to be made happy. 

Mrs Way ett, who acted the second lady, played with spirit, 
and introduced two airs of Ler’s; at the end of which she asked 
for an encore, and the audience gave her one. The airs and the 
lady deserved it, however ; and so would the composer, if he would 
be good enough to avoid writing such a set of common-places and 
medley of plagiarisms as are his overture and incidental airs to 
Love and Mystery. 

Mr Green (whose legs, by the way, are much to be admired) 
played well, and was not so fidgetty as usual. Mr Marsnaut is 
both a useful, and, to judge by the standard of a minor house, 
clever actor. I cannot, however, patronise his taking a principal 
part in an opera: he surely has no pretensions to a singer; nor 
has Mr Green. 

The lady who plays the waiting-maid seems to think that servant 
and giggle are synonimous. She makes an observation, and im- 
mediately titters by way of symphony or full stop. 

Mrs Evans had a poor part, which she played well. She takes 
after Mr Vinino at the Haymarket, and has great faith in the plea- 
surable. Maybe she inherits this from her mother, than whom 
there cannot be a more genial woman, For cheerfulness and good- 
nature, commend me to Mistress Glover!—Vesrer. 


THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Madame Pasta. 
Donizertt’s Opera of 
~. ANNA BOLEYN. 

The Principal Characters by Madame Pasta, Madame Gay, Mademoiselle Beck, 
Signor Rubini, Signor Deville, Signor De Angeli, and Signor Lablache. 
After which, M. Desuayes’s Ballet, in One Act, entitled 
LA BAYADERE. 

The Masic by Auber, arranged ty M. Musard. 

The Principal Characters by Mile. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Kaniel, 
Mile. Zoe ane Mile. Taglioni, 

M. Lefebvre, M. Emile, M. Simon, -Hunt, M. O’Brien, and M. Bertram. 


























THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


SHERIDAN’s are be 
THE RIVALS 
Mrs Malaprop, Mrs Glover. Julia, Miss Taylor. Lydia Languish, Mrs Humby. 
Lucy, Mrs T. Hill. Maid, Mrs W. Johnson. 

Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr W. Farren. Capt. Absolute, Mr Mag 
Faulkland, Mr Cooper. Acres, Mr Harley. Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Mr H. Wallack. 
Fag, Mr Coveney. David, MrJ. Cooper. Coachman, Mr W. Johnson. 

After which, a Comedy in Two Acts, called 
A FRIEND AT COURT. 

Principal Characters—Miss Taylor, Mrs Faucit, 
Mr W. Farren, MrCooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 
To conclude with the Comedy of 
THE HIGHLAND REEL. 
Moggy M‘Gilpin, Miss Taylor. Jenny, Miss Land. 
Sandy, Mr B. Taylor. Shelty, Mr Harley. 





To-morrow, Who Wants a Guinea; A Friend at Court ; and A Husband at Sight. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
An entirely New Historical Melo-Drama, called 
THE FEUDAL LADY. 
The Music by Mr Hawes. 
The Heir of Ormond, Miss Poole. The Lady of Ormond, Miss Kelly. 
King Richard the Second, Mr Baker. John Seix, Mr F. Matthews. 


; Dicken Utlaw, Mr Salter. Desmond, Mr Perkins. 
Simon Seix, MrJ. Russell. Knight, Mrirwin. Priest, Mr East. 


After which, the Musical Farce, in One Act, entitled 


WANTED, A GOVERNESS? 
Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. Julia Malvern, Miss Pincott. 
Rusty, Mr Bartley. Captain Dashwood, Mr J. Bland. 
Theophilus Foxglove, Mr Benson Hill. Higgingbottom, Mr Salter. 


To conclude with the Broad Farcical Musical Entertainment of 


COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
The Music by Mr Hawes. 

Antoinette, Miss H. Cawse. Madame Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. Jones. 
Sir Hippin Miff, Mr J. Reeve. Rigmarole, Mr Wrench. 
Captain Bonassus, Mr W. Bennett. Bombardier Babillard, Mr O. Smith. 
Vincent Dorville, Mr J. Bland. Gregory, Mr Salter. 

Monsieur de Cachét, Mr F. Matthews. Roué, Mr B. Hill. 


To-morrow, The Feudal Lady ; Master’s Rival ; and Comfortable Lodgings. 








SURREY THEATRE. 
Otrwavy’s Tragedy of 
VENICE PRESERVED. 
Belvidera, Miss Sentt. 
Jaffier, Mr Elton. Pierre, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Duke of Venice, Mr Almar. Priuli, Mr Dibdin Pitt. Bedemar, Mr Honner. 
Renault, Mr Gough. Spinosa, Mr Lee. Elliott, Mr Tully. 


After which Barnert’s Interlude of 
“SWING.” 
Lacy. Miss Vincent. Landlady, Miss Ramens. 


Daniel Roper, Mr Vale. Timothy Sidewing, Mr C. Hill. Jokely, Mr Honner. 
Justice, Mr Gough. Jorum, Mr Webb. Frank, Mr Rogers. 


To conclude with 4LmaArR’s Nautico-Domestic Drama, entitled 


THE ROVER’S BRIDE. 

Alice Manners, Miss Scott. Bella Manners, Miss Somerville. 
Dame Bellerton, Miss Nicol. Nancy Blackberry, Miss Fllis. 
Lawrence Glennon, Mr D. Pitt. Miles Bellerton, Mr C. Hill, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr Vale. Diedrick Van Voorn, Mr Honner. 
Bobby Blackberry, Mr Rogers. 


al ’ ’ ry. , ry. ‘ 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
Haines’s Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Hammerton, 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, Mr G. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppel. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr G. Lejeune. Almorad, Mr Spencer. 
Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—M yra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 
After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY, 
Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ** Oh ’tis sweet 
when the moon is beaming,’ and ‘ Those tinkling bells.’ 
Eloisa, Miss Dix. Juana, Miss Andrews. 
Colonel de Liason, Mr Green. Don Rimarez, Mr Munroe. 
Phelim O’Donaghue, Mr Hammerton. Philip Philpotts, Mr Marshall. 
Don Carlos, Mr Keppell, 
To conclude with O’Hara’s Burletta of 
MIDAS. 
Immortals—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss Vorster. 
Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mercury, Mr Jones. Bacchus, Mr Young. 
Pan, Mr G. Smith. Mars, Mr Willing 
Apollo, Mrs Waylett, who will sing the following favourite Songs :— Be by your 
friends advised,’ ‘ Pray Goody,’ and ‘ Come where the aspens quiver.’ 
Mortals—Mysis, Mrs Garrick. Nysa, Miss Weston. Daphne, Miss Dix. 
Justice Midas, Mr Marshall. D t Mr G. Lej 





, 





COBURG THEATRE, 


SHAKspPearR’s Tragedy of 


OTHELLO. 
Othello, Mr Kean. 





AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—Battle of Waterloo. 
Sapter’s Wetis.— Cramond Brig — Harlequin and 


Mother Goose—The British Paganini—How to 
Pay Rent Without Money. 


Tueatre SansSouci, Leicester Souarr.—The Clock 
Has Struck—Planter and His Dogs. 
VauxHaLt Garpvens.— Variety of Entertainments. 





Published by B. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the 
are to be add ld 


reased); sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 


at Enens’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarret; Witson, Royal Exchange : 


Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill ; Firtp, Air street, Piccadilly; Manrsn, 145 Oxford street; Kennirn, Corner of Bow street; Turnour, Theatrical 
hems. 10 Broad Court, Acre; Luoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; by Mr G. Reyne, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 
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